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the British-Indian army but political reformers such as Gandhi
himself declared themselves in favour of giving full support to
the war; and indeed the campaigns in Mesopotamia, Palestine,
and East Africa could hardly have been conducted without the
help of Indian troops and the products of Indian industry. None
the less, as the war lengthened, the desire for some advance
towards freedom manifested itself., and the British government
decided to meet the Indian demand as soon as possible without
waiting for the end of the war.

In 1917 Edwin Montagu, Secretary of State for India, made
his historic declaration in the House of Commons, promising
'the greatest possible development of self-governing institutions
with a view to the progressive realization of responsible govern-
ment in India as an integral part of the British Empire'. In other
words5 India was promised that by a series of steps, but not all
at once, she should advance to the kind of self-government
enjoyed by the British dominions inhabited by European
colonists. Montagu then visited India, and produced in collabora-
tion with the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, a detailed plan of semi-
self-government known as the Montagu-Chelmsford report. This
became the basis of the Government of India Act, 1919.

Amritsar. But before that date unhappy events had occurred
in India. Unrest and political crime had increased, and a com-
mittee of five, two of whom were Indians, were appointed to
report of methods of dealing with the situation. The committee
(called the Rowlatt committee from the name of its chairman, a
British judge) reported in due course, and its recommendations
were embodied in what was popularly called the Rowlatt Act.
It seemed to British people reasonable enough, being simply
designed to suppress the activities of political criminals, but for
some mysterious reason it led Gandhi, the most influential
spokesman of the Hindus who constitute three-quarters of the
population of India, to put the weight of his immense prestige
as India's most famous holy man into the scales against British
rule. Formidable riots followed in many parts of India, and at
Amritsar, in the Panjab, where several British subjects had been
murdered, General Dyer undertook to restore order by firing on
an Indian mob and killing 379 persons. There will probably
always be a difference of opinion as to whether Dyer's action was